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ROMAN NORTH AFRICA 


TWO-FOLD pleasure awaits the tourist in Tunis and AI- 
geria, for in these countries more readily than anywhere 
else he may study the power of ancient Rome as expressed 
in innumerable ruins, and at the same tinie become familiar 

with the curious aspects of an Oriental and a European civilization, 
existing side by side, and yet exercising very little influence, the one 
upon the other. 

Nowhere else, not even in Italy itself, may be seen more of the 
massive and imposing monuments of Roman construction; monuments 
which here mark the tremendous importance of the Roman provinces 
at the zenith of their development. To-day the very solitude and deso- 
lation of the regions in which they are found make one appreciate the 
more the skill and energy of a people which could turn even such a 
desert to profit and account. 

Of no less interest is the existence in such close juxtaposition of 
the French and Arabs; the former reproducing very closely the man- 
ners and language of their mother country, plus a certain crudeness, 
and also a sturdy independence, common to all builders-up of a new 
country; the latter showing the characteristics of Eastern races, with 
manners and customs far different from our own. 

A strange and interesting sight is offered to the newcomer by a 
walk through the streets of Tunis. More tongues the Tower of Babel 
could hardly have furnished. Arabs, Moors, Bedouins, Italians, 
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Frenchmen, Spaniards, Greeks, Englishmen, Germans, all have count- 
less representatives, who not only speak their own language, but 
usually several others as well. Huge -Arabs, almost ommend from 
view by their voluminous garments, stalk majestically along. Many 
of them wear beards of the ‘sketchy type, trimmed close to the face and 
covering it only in part. They seem especially fond of flowers, and 
carry ridiculous little bunches tucked behind their ears or held in their 
hands in a manner reminding one of the affected pinching of the gar- 
ment between the thumb and forefinger, which early Greek art shows 
to have been once in vogue among womankind. On the feet they wear 
a heelless shoe which requires a curious shuffling gait to keep it in 
place. Next in importance as regards numbers, come the Italians, 
with whom Tunis literally teems. They far outnumber the French 
population, and in certain quarters of the city one hears little else 
spoken. The one language that every one learns, however, is Arabic, 
for the learning of French is not compulsory as it is in Algeria. 

The points of interest of Tunis and its environs are too well known 
to require much description. Every one makes the trip to Carthage, 
but it requires a powerful imagination to reconstruct the ancient 
city from the scanty vestiges which remain. The pools of water be- 
low the citadel bear little resemblance to the famous harbors which 
nourished a commerce too important to be endured by mighty Rome. 
Of greater importance is the museum which the Peres Blancs have 
instituted on the summit of the cliff, and which is rich in evidence of 
the Punic inhabitants, whose buildings have been obliterated by later 
Roman constructions. These Roman remains themselves have now 
nearly disappeared before the onslaughts of time or of more destruc- 
tive vandals. They now lie deep buried, and it requires careful ex- 

cavating to bring to light the foundation plans, the rich mosaics which 

covered the floors, and the thousand and one objects for household 
use or adornment which fill to overflowing the museum at the Bardo, 
near Tunis. Days may be spent in the study of the museums; in 
strolling through the narrow shop-lined streets of old Tunis; in bar- 
gaining for curios in the quaint little shops, or in watching the crowds 
in some open place w hen a snake-charmer appears with his squirm- 
ing pets. 

Farther from Tunis and less frequently visited, are the ruins of 
the Roman Dougga. To reach them one goes by train westward to 
Medjez-el-Bab, so called from a Roman arch which has gone the way 
of so many antiquities—into the walls of the neighboring houses. 
From that place a three-horse diligence takes the traveler 30 mi. 
southward to Tehoursouk, through a country resembling in many 
respects the more neglected portions of southern California. 

The miserable huts of the native population dot the landscape, 
and traces of French occupancy are visible in the excellent roads and 
bridges and well-tilled farms, and yet all this becomes quickly sub- 
ordinate and one’s thoughts are occupied with the time of Roman 
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rule. The reason for this lies in the tangible evidence of Roman oc- 
cupation which meets one at every turn. Innumerable are the traces 
of roads, bridges, aqueducts, houses, fortresses, tombs, arches, thea- 
ters, and entire cities, which show that the country must once have 
presented a far different aspect from the present relatively unim- 
proved condition. And in this change lies the reason for the pres- 
ence of so many ruins. In fertile Italy succeeding generations of 
cultivators have wiped out the traces of all that went before. Here 
the skill of the Romans made the desert blossom like the rose, only 
to become a desert again when they passed away, with no one to dis- 
turb the massive structures they left behind. In the earlier years of 
French rule, before the establishment of archzeological commissions, 
more damage was done to the Roman remains than through all the 
preceding centuries. 

Four miles from Teboursouk are the ruins of Dougga, over- 
looking a deep valley on one side, and a vast expanse of rolling plain 
and distant mountains on the other. In the midst of an apparently 
inextricable mass of hewn blocks of stone, marble columns, and walls 
of buildings, is the squalid group of huts making up a native village. 
Here one must take a native as guide and from the confusion gradu- 
ally evolve the plan of the ancient town. 

A sharp scramble over huge blocks of stone leads to the first 
recognizable structure, the theater, having still intact the semicircle 
of seats from which the amusment loving Romans once beheld the 
stage, or let their gaze wander out over the plain beyond. The stage 
itself is now marked by stumps of columns, niches for statues, and 
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fragments of richly carved marble decoration. On the other side of 
the group of huts arise the 6 Corinthian columns of excellent work- 
manship belonging to a tetrastyle temple. All of the columns are 
still erect and above the 4 of the facade is the entablature, with sculp- 
tured pediment. Near by is a triumphal arch with opening flanked 
by channeled Corinthian pilasters. The columns which stood before 
these have disappeared. In the piers are niches which once held 
statues. Almost every city of the Romans has monuments of this 
character which, from the massiveness of their construction, still stand, 
though everything else may have fallen in ruins. 

For several hours one can climb about, meeting at every turn 
traces of temples, tombs, cisterns, dwelling places, and other build- 
ings of known and unknown use, dating generally between the II 
and IV centuries of the present era. In fact, Dougga may be taken 
as a typical example of the many Roman cities scattered over Tunis 
and Algeria. With the loss of Roman control the whole country 
reverted to its original desert condition and the sand and dust of cen- 
turies have covered all but the most mighty works, which still rise 
unshaken to show the archeologist where excavations may with 
profit be made. é‘ 

The majority of the larger towns of Tunis and Algeria occupy 
the sites of Roman cities, which have furnished such excellent build- 
ing material, ready hewn, that often every vestige of the ancient con- 
structions has disappeared, and the archeologist can only point to a 
semicircular depression in the ground as the site of the theater, and 
picture to himself what other buildings are lost forever from the 
scanty evidence of inscriptions and architectural fragments, built into 
the walls of the modern houses. A striking exception to this rule is 
furnished by the town of Tebessa, the Theveste of the Romans, which 
lies in Algeria near the eastern frontier and something over 100 mi. 
from the coast. In spite of the inevitable destruction wrought by its 
40,000 inhabitants, it still possesses, almost intact, several important 
constructions dating from the II and III centuries A. D. Its chief 
gem is the four-faced arch of Caracalla, not only a beautiful and 
imposing monument in itself, but almost unique in the history of such 
constructions. Fach of the 4 faces has two pairs of free standing 
Corinthian columns and many richly carved ornamental details. The 
whole was once crowned by a lofty cupola of which only fragments 
remain. Not far from this arch is a graceful little temple which now 
serves as a museum. 

Of far more difficult access are the ruins of Khremissa, situated 
a little farther westward in Algeria, nearer the coast, and best reached 
from Guelma on the railway from Tunis to Algiers. From that point 
a diligence leaving at 6 in the morning takes one southward for 40 
miles through some magnificent mountain scenery to Sedrata. There 
one finds a tiny hotel, with windowless rooms facing the stables, fre- 
quented by French commercial travelers and farmers. From Sedrata 
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a poor but possible road leads in something over 12 mi. to the ruins 
of Khremissa, beautifully situated in a natural amphitheater and com- 
manding extensive views. Aside from 2 or 3 families of poor Arabs, 
no human being is in evidence, and the sense of desolation is over- 
powering. Every visitor to Rome knows how real the past appears 
as he stands in the Forum or on the Palatine, but here in this remote 
desert with no outside influence to distract the attention, and with 
ruins covering miles of ground, untouched save by the hand of the 
excavator, for century on century, the past seems as but yesterday, 
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and it requires but a slight stretch of the imagination to turn the 
Arabs with their voluminous garments into toga-clad Romans, re- 
visiting the scenes but lately deserted. In fact, it requires close in- 
spection of a photograph of the arch at the Forum entrance, to dis- 
tinguish the Arabs from a draped statue dating from Roman times. 
The ruins of Khremissa are of the usual type; interesting to the 
layman from their grandeur and number; interesting to the archzolo- 
gist from the close adherence to set models, without excluding an 
infinite variety of finer details. 
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Two other places in the neighborhood of Guelma repay a visit. 
A 15 mi. drive and a scramble of half an hour bring one of the ruins 
of Announa, the Thibilis of the Romans, situated on a lofty plateau 
with magnificent views. ‘Three arches are in part erect near the long, 
narrow Forum, otherwise the ruins are very fragmentary. Eight 
miles northward from Announa is Hammam Meskoutine, with hot 
spring formations similar to those in our own Yellowstone Park, but 
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smaller. Traces of Roman baths show that the value of the waters 
has long been known. The place is now a famous tourist resort. 

The next point of interest following the railroad toward the west 
is the Cirta of the Romans, now known by the name of Constantine. 
This stronghold is an excellent example of what havoc continual oc- 
cupation will make with early remains. Situated on an almost im- 
pregnable promontory, it has been besieged more times than any 
other place in Africa, 80 in all, if tradition be true, from the time of 
Juba, a few years B. C., to almost the present day. Small wonder, 
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then, that little remains of the constructions of the early inhabitants. 
\Ve must content ourselves with admiring its almost unique situation, 
nearly surrounded by deep gorges and rushing torrents. Along the 
precipitous cliffs below the town has been constructed a ‘Chemin des 
\ourists,’ which clings to the lofty walls, and threads by boldly con- 
structed bridges and passage-ways, the tour natural tunnels formed 
by the river. 

From Batna, a few hours by rail south of Constantine, a dili- 
gence leaving at 4 in the morning brings one 4 hours later to Timgad, 
the ancient lhamugadi, passing on the way the ruins of two other 
ancient towns, Lambzesis and Marcouna. A great deal of money has 
been spent in excavating at Timgad and the place has been often 
termed the “African Pompeii,” though in reality it is far inferior in 
interest to the victim of Vesuvius. It must always be borne in mind 
that the Roman constructions of Africa bear somewhat the same rela- 
tion to those of Italy that the streets of a modern French provincial 
town do to a Parisian boulevard. The wonder is that so much was 
accomplished, far from home, and often with only such workmen 
as could be found among the legionaries. 

Much of the vast stretch of ruins of Timgad is made up of foun- 
dation walls of private houses which might as well have been left 
unexcavated. Nevertheless objects of the greatest interest are not 
lacking, and the whole effect is certainly imposing. One may still see 
the streets with their huge traffic-worn paving blocks; the theater 
‘-with its wedges of seats, those for the magistrates separated from 
the rest by a stone parapet; the baths, with mosaic flooring and rooms 
for various temperatures, the caldaria still showing the hollow walls 
through which the hot air circulated. In the Forum are still to be seen 
the lines for games scratched by idlers in the pavement. Near by 
stands the most imposing triumphal arch in all Algeria, spanning the 
street which leads to the western gate. 

Would one see Africa as it is usually pictured, he will do well 
to go by train southward from Batna, to Biskra, on the edge of the 
Sahara. In the regions nearer the coast the traveler’s comfort dur- 
ing the winter months is often sadly interfered with by cold nights, 
icy winds, and sudden and violent storms. At Biskra, on the con- 
trary, no rain falls for months at a time, and even the nights are dry 
and warm. Everything bears a tropical aspect. At 2 mi. from 
the town one may even visit one of the oases, and see the thousands 
of palm trees and the village of Vieille Biskra with its queer mud- 
built houses which seem ready to return to their primitive condition 
at a touch. 

In the center of Biskra the native quarter teems with Arabs, 
Bedouins, and blacks of the blackest types; all picturesque if not 
viewed too closely, and living their life in the open air with amused 
contempt for the wondering tourist, veiled contempt for the most 
part, for one must not intimidate the goose with the golden egg, and 
Biskra lives on the stranger. 
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Queer tales are rife regarding these apparently peaceful natives, 
tales of a cruelty and barbarity only restrained by the closest atten- 
tion on the part of the French. One who enjoys wandering in remote 
places has the sorry satisfaction of knowing in advance the death he 
will meet if a good opportunity offers, for the Arabs are all provided 
with sharp knives, and the dead are almost invariably found with cut 
throats. Generally, however, it is the lonely colonist who is attacked 
and the tourist has little to fear, unless he makes his wealth manifest. 

In the evening one should go to one of the cafés where the girls 
of the Ouled Nails hold their dances, not so much for the dancing, for 
that is perfunctory, ungraceful, and vulgar in the extreme, but to 
observe from a dark corner the café crowded with natives and most 
picturesque in the dim and flickering light. The guide books make a 
great point of these dances and every tourist takes them in from a 
bench reserved for the purpose in the very center of the room. There 
he sits obviously conscious that every eye is upon him, sipping all the 
while the excellent coffee for which he pays three times the usual 
price and never dreams of the risk he runs of catching some dread- 
ful disease from the unwashed cup which some native has just used. 

All of this has little to do with Roman Africa, though the out- 
posts in the mountains near by show that the Romans had pushed 
back the wandering tribes even to that remote point from the coast. 
And the 700 mi. journey westward through Algiers to Oran, which 
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one must take if he be en route for Spain, has comparatively little 
interest to the student of Roman remains. Algiers itself is but an- 
other Lunis, somewhat larger, but with many of the same charac- 
teristics. ‘Lhe traveler may here visit one ot the mosques if he so 
desires, a thing which is forbidden in Tunis, and feel hopelessly out 
of place as he wanders about, shoes in hand, without removing his 
hat. The study of the architecture he will well defer till he reaches 
Spain. 

Fifty miles west of Algiers are the ruins of Tipaza, one of the 
most important strongholds of the early Christians. It abounds in 
ruins of their basilicas, with mosaic floors and half destroyed tombs 
of the martyrs, whose bones the Arab guides push heedlessly about 
as they search for buried coins. 

Oran itself offers but few attractions, and could well be omitted 
from the traveler’s program, were it not on the shortest route to Spain. 
An added interest was given the place at the time of my visit by the 
presence of President Loubet on a tour of inspection of Algeria and 
Tunis. At this time was offered a perhaps unequaled opportunity of 
seeing the richest and most powerful sheiks of the province, who 
turned out in great numbers to form a body guard for their president. 

C. DENSMORE CURTIS. 

Stanford University, California. 


bbs 
PREHISTORIC MAN IN NEBRASKA 


T HAS not been my good fortune to examine the mound yielding 
this interesting relic which comes to us from the days when the 
loess hills were made, but had I visited the spot and watched the 
progress of the work from the start, | could add nothing to the 

reported conditions, nor could I take anything away from the facts as 
reported. This is purely a geological question, and Dr. Barbour is 
eminently qualified to pass upon it.* In fact, I would acvept his state- 
ment in preference to my own judgment in such matters. The clinch- 
ing point in the whole matter is embodied in the statement that the 
human bones were found in undisturbed Loess soil. The blocks of 
soil containing the bits of bone, which he has in the Geological 
Museum are convincing, and the only argument a skeptic can produce 
in the matter is the age of this same loess deposit. 

Dr. Barbour says: “From a geologist’s standpoint there is scarcely 

a possibility that these bone fragments were ever buried by human 
hands. Instead, the bones were doubtless deposited with the loess, 
the age of which may be safely reckoned at 10,000 to 20,000 years or 
more.” This statement is conclusive and to me it is convincing, but 


*See RecorDs oF THE Past, February, 1907. 
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it will be necessary to meet the objections of those who do not believe 
man has lived so long upon the earth. Others do not believe that 
hones will withstand the ravages of so great a time when so near the 
surface in such a damp and porous soil. Let me say here that all the 
loess hills in this vicinity have good surface drainage. and the great 
depth of the same kind of soil insures good under drainage, and that 
mastodon bones as well preserved have been found as near the surface. 

T suegested to Dr. Barbour the possibility that gophers may have 
worked the bones from the higher to the lower level. TI have found 
buffalo bones to ft. deep in gopher holes. It was very difficult to 
observe the moved loess which filled the hole. as all the hill was the 
same kind of deposit. But the Doctor assured me that this could not 
possibly be the case. 

There may be a possibility of nature doing over again the work 
she did ages before: in the same wavy or in a different way. She mav 
remove one loess hill and from the material form another, either with 
her hand-maid. the wind. or her old servant. the water, and there is a 
possibilitv that Dame Nature is still building these self-same loess 
hills in the same manner that she orioinally constructed them—in fact. 
some eminent geologists advocate the theorv that the loess hills are 
now in process of construction through the agency of the wind—that 
the loess hills are still heinge made, not by erosion, but by the agency of 
wind. This is probably the strongest areument that can be produced 
against the Nebraska T oess Man: if it can be shown that the loess hills 
when bare of vegetation were shifted bv the wind. then these bones 
mav have been covered to a depth of even 8 ft. bv the drifting of the 
loess soil. but heavy fossils and bits of bone having the weight of a 
skull could scarcelv be distributed throughout the wind-shifted loess. 
Tf nature is still buildine the hill bit bv bit the bones would have been 
found nearly on a level. Viewing the specimens and accepting the 
conditions of their finding as reported, there seems no doubt but this 
man “‘antedates the hill itself.” 

If this Nebraska Loess Man is from glacial days, he doubtless had 
associates—he certainly had ancestors—and time will add other evi- 
dences to those already recorded, and the sum total will add a new 
chapter to man’s origin. This time and place is fitting to enumerate 
the bits of evidence which have been gathered in the past few years 
pointing to human occupancy during the glacial era, or before it in 
Nebraska and the West. In my notes I have 4 items besides the “‘Lans- 
ing skull,” which was discussed so exhaustively a few years ago. 

1. Along the banks of a canyon skirting “Lost Dog Creek,” not 
far from the northern boundary of Nebraska, Mr. Sheldon, of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society, found remains of a man buried 
under 10 ft. of loess soil. He says the general contour of the surface 
indicates that this region was an ancient lake bed, as the soil shows 
stratification and contains the fossils and shells found in loess deposits. 
The fire-places found along this bluff contained ashes, charcoal, dis- 
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colored rocks and other evidences of fire; the line which once marked 
the surface of the valley is plainly defined to ft. below the present level. 
and a number of these fire-places were found which certainly were 
in ruins before the loess was deposited. In one of these fire-places was 
found a perfect arrow point, showing considerable skill in the making, 
and a number of shreds of rude pottery. These relics may be seen in 
the Nebraska State Historical Museum in a vertical section of soil 
from the spot. It will take the evidence of a geologist to determine 
the time when this particular loess was deposited, but Mr. Sheldon 
thinks there is no possibility of the surface having been covered by 
wash soil; he thinks the loess is an original deposit. This discovery 
alone may prove little or nothing because of the possibility of an acci- 
dent in nature or a mistake in judgment; but taken with other evi- 
wean it proves helpful in reaching a true conclusion. 

A limestone spear was found on the side of a hill where the 
drift eddies were abundant. This hill overlooks the Missouri River 
and is not far from where the Nebraska Loess Man was found. A 
careful study of this spear convinced me that it was not made or used 
by Indians. It differs in form, material, and size from any implement 
which I have seen. It is 14 in. long and 3 in. broad, is made of lime- 
stone and polished, and is coated with a deposit of lime similar to 
many drift pebbles in the vicinity. A study of this lime deposit con- 
vinces me that it was made on the pebbles before they were deposited 
by the drift. Is it possible that this spear was the weapon of the 
Nebraska Loess Man? 

3. About a mile from where the water-worn and scattered bones 
of the Loess Man were found, was unearthed a very interesting imple- 
ment. It is leaf shaped, about 7 in. long and half as wide; it has 
notches at the base; is very perfect in workmanship, and made from 
agate found in petrified wood. The original color is a cider brown, 
and one side still shows this color, but the reverse is eroded to a milky 
white. It will require the evidence of specialists to determine how 
long it will take to erode this agatized wood to the condition of this 
spear. 

4. Last but.not least of the tangling problems which confront 
this department in its search for truth is the boulder which the class 
of 1892 placed on the Nebraska State University campus. This 
granite drift boulder weighs several tons and was brought here from 
near Hartington, Cedar County, Nebraska. Upon the top of the 
boulder is cut the imprint of a left foot, and the whole top of the rock 
is covered with characters of various kinds, worn into the rock to a 
depth of half an inch. During the summer of 1906 [ visited the home 
of this rock and found the depression in the top of the hill from which 
it was taken. The surrounding surface is still undisturbed, but I failed 
to find evidences of Indian occupancy within 8 mi. of this spot. It is 
over a mile to running water, and there is nothing to show that the 
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labor of making these characters had been done there. Is it possible 
that this boulder had been engraved before it was brought in the drift? 

I have but briefly mentioned the conditions which are found here. 
Space will not permit me to show each step which led up to the con- 
clusions which we are bound to reach in the matter. There are cer- 
tainly a few conditions which lead us to believe that man occupied 
Nebraska before the loess was deposited. As the exploration goes on 
other evidences will be found if this is true, and even the most skeptical 
will be convinced. 

FE. E. BLACKMAN. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
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BATTLE MOUND 


EXT in importance to the individual or family burial 
mounds come the war or battle mounds. One of these is 
situated in Jo Daviess County, Illinois, near the Menomi- 
nee Creek, a few miles this side of Galena; it is situated 

on the top of a hill. In this mound, which is a very large one, 
were buried a great number of warriors, lying in heaps, and in the 
greatest confusion. I have in my collection a large number of skulls 
and bones from this mound; some of the skulls are of the flat-head 
type, and others of the types of the Sioux and of the Copper country _ 
Indians. They were dug up by Dr. L. F. Hanks and Al. Pizer of this 
city. After the above-mentioned gentlemen had dug out of this 
mound everything, as they thought, Mr. Alexander, one of the teach- 
ers at the Dubuque High School, and Mr. Frank Zehetner, of this 
city, excavated down deeper in the same mound, and found a great 
many more skeletons, some of the skulls I saw at the time. One in 
particular attracted my attention, in that it had a wedge-shaped cop- 
per tomahawk driven in and protruding through to the inside of the 
skull. Everything in connection with this mound indicates that at 
some time in the remote past, a fierce battle was fought near this spot, 
probably between the Indians occupying this part of the country and 
the Indians of the Copper country. 


INDIAN CREMATION 
Mr. Allen and Frank Zehetner were attracted to a mound near 


this, in that on the top of the mound, the clay and earth was burnt red 
and looked very similar to a brickyard dump. In digging awaytheburnt 
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clay they came upon two parallel walls made out of baked clay, similar 
to brick, only larger and coarser. Between these had evidently been 
laid the body of an Indian and the intervening space all around the 
body filled with mud to the level of the top of the walls, and then a 
fire built and the whole burnt to the hardness of brick. These two 
gentlemen came to the conclusion that this Indian must have been 
some renowned personage from the Copper country who fell in that 
battle and was cremated in this manner, because the outline of the 
shape of the entire person, of large size and splendid proportion, was 
plainly visible lying between the two walls in the baked mud. There 
was but very little of the bone structure left, as the cremation seems 
to have been perfect; but the excavators found a large, well-formed 
copper spearhead, a wedge-shaped piece of copper, which no doubt 
had been used as a tomahawk, and a copper breast plate. These arti- 
cles were hammered into shape and the breast plate or gorget had two 
eyelets for the cord to pass through by which it was suspended from 
the neck and worn on the breast of the owner. 
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WAR OR BATTLE-MOUNDS NEAR CASSVILLE, WIS. 
TRIBAL OR NATIONAL MOUNDS 


Of still greater importance and magnitude were the Tribal or 
National Mounds, or, as they are generally called, the effigy mounds, 
which bear the nearest affinity to our national monuments. When I 
look at the pictures of the many effigy mounds found hereabouts, and 
look at the hieroglyphic writings of the Indians, which bear a great 
resemblance to each other, it strikes me as being the largest and most 
enduring thing they left to record their having lived here, and that 
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in the majority of cases they represent the name or achievements of 
the tribe or nation that built them, such as the “Elephants,” Mastodon, 
or Mammoth; Blackhawk, ‘Crows,” Foxes, Otters, Beavers, Alli- 
gators, Standing Elk, Moose, etc., or to commemorate some great 
event in their history, victory won, or to perpetuate the remembrance 
of those fallen in battle. 

For instance there are the effigy mounds in the gravel pit just this 
side of Cassville, Wisconsin, where a battle was fought near Cass- 
ville Island, and these effigy mounds evidently were placed there to 
commemorate the event, described by Mr. Lucius W. Langworthy as 
follows: “In 1830, a war between the Indians themselves began 
with all the horrors of savage barbarity. Some Io or 12 Sacs and 
Fox Chiefs, with their party were going to Prairie Du Chien from 
Dubuque, or rather from the ‘Little Fox Village’ as it was then called, 
as delegates to attend the Treaty conference to be held there by United 
States Commissioners. But when at Cassville Island, in their canoes, 
they were attacked by a large war party of Sioux and literally cut to 
pieces. Only two of all their number escaped, one being wounded, 
never reached home, and the other being shot through the body lived 
only to tell of the disaster. He arrived in their village, after swim- 
ming streams, hiding and skulking along, and starving with hunger, 
in time to die among his kindred and friends. 

“The tribe now in great alarm and confusion left the place and 
graves of their fathers, most of them never to return, and thus, these 
mines, and this beautiful country was left vacant and open to settle- 
ment; for previously the Indians would allow no one to intrude upon 
their lands.” 

Thus I am lead to believe that most of the effigy mounds repre- 
sent similar events of tribal or national importance; and that we in 
setting national or state monuments on the battlefields to indicate 
where our soldiers fell, are perpetuating that custom, only a step 
removed from that of the children of nature, the mound builders of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

RicHARD HERRMANN. 

Dubuque, lowa. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM OF BOUNDARY FORTI- 
FICATIONS IN BRITAIN AND GERMANY, 
UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Part III 
THE FRONTIER FORTS 


E HAVE traced the development of the Roman boundary 
defenses in Britain and Germany during the period in 
which there was constant progress in strength and 
efficiency; we may now inquire what arrangements were 

made to provide for the shelter and security of the soldiers who were 
stationed along the frontier. 

At all periods of their history the Romans were accustomed in 
time of war to erect fortified camps whenever an army made a halt, 
if even for a single night. The arrangement of these camps is de- 
scribed by Polybius in his sixth book and by Hyginus in a special 
treatise.” The necessity of providing fortifications for permanent 
garrisons did not arise until toward the close of the republican period; 
with standing armies came the permanent fortified legionary camps. 
Later, when levies from the subject peoples were organized as cohorts 
and alz, the smaller camps known as castella (best translated “‘forts’’) 
were erected. The fortified camps along the frontier boundary belong 
to the latter class. 

The castella had the form of a rectangle, usually more or less 
elongated, with rounded corners. In the earliest period their de- 
fenses consisted usually of stockades with earth ramparts. In the later 
periods came a transition from earthworks to stone walls. The forti- 
fications were reénforced on the outside by one or more ditches. In 
Germany and England no castella are known that had more than 2 
ditches; but in Scotland the number was sometimes as high as 5 or 6. 

The areas enclosed by the defenses of these forts varied in extent 
according to the numerical strength of their garrisons. Six of the 
separate fortified camps along the line of the boundary in Germany 
or in its vicinity are far larger in area than all the others. Of these 
the fortress of Kesselstadt, with an area of 3434 acres (140,625 
sq. meters) was probably intended as a legionary camp and seems to 
have been occupied for only a short time. The 5 others, Aalen, Okar- 
ben, Echzell, Heidenheim, and Niederbieber, which vary in size from 
15 to 12.6 acres (61,000 to 51,000 sq. meters) approximately, were 

27Liber de munitionilus castrorum, 
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intended for alee of 1,000 men. Aside from these the castella in Ger- 
many may be divided with respect to their extent into 3 classes: The 
largest of these contains 31 forts, varying in area from 10% acres 
(42,748 sq. meters) to about 4.9 acres (20,000 sq. meters). The second 
class extends from 4.93 acres (19,980 sq. meters) down to about 2% 
acres (10,000 sq. meters) and contains 8 forts. The third class 
embraces 15 forts, which vary in area from 2.4 acres (9,775 sq. meters. 
to 1.2 acres (4,900 sq. meters). Those excavated in Scotland (so far as 
the results of the excavations have been published) vary in size from 
28,800 to 17,672 sq. yards (5.9 to 3.6 acres). But several of the 
Scotch forts are provided with adjoining secondary stations and forti- 
fied annexes which greatly increase their protected area. Most of 
those in England contain between 5 and 3 acres or 24,200 and 14,520 
sq. yards.” 





A CORNER OF THE SAALBURG, SHOWING THE TWO DITCHES 


The cardo (“base line’) and decumanus (“axis” or “decuman’’ ) 
were the imaginary guiding lines for the plotting and interior division 
of the forts.” The decuman always divided the castellum into equal 
parts. Its course was usually parallel with the long sides of the 
inclosure, and midway between. The camps at Castlecary and 
Camelon in Scotland, however, are exceptions; in these two it runs ina 
direction parallel to the short sides. The decuman regularly bisects a 
central building, of which we shall have occasion to speak later. 

The cardo crossed the decuman at right angles, but usually not 
at the center of the camp. Its position was usually such as to divide 
the camp into parts containing respectively, 2-3 and 1-3 of the entire 

28Bruce, op. cit., page 24. 
2°The following description is illustrated in lower cut, p. 52, of the February issue. 
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area. A main road crossed the camp on the line of the cardo. Other 
roads connected the central building with the shorter sides of the 
castellum, their direction coinciding with the course of the decuman. 
One of the short sides bisected by the decuman was looked upon as the 
front of the fortress. This was usually the side nearest the enemy. 
But several Scotch and one English castellum, Housesteads (Bor- 
covicus), do not present to the enemy one of the sides bisected by the 
decuman. In these instances other considerations peculiar to each 
location determined the direction of the front. 

It is doubtful to what extent we are justified in applying to the 
parts of the castellum the names of the corresponding parts of the 
temporary camps. Yet this practice has been found convenient and in 
some instances, at least, is clearly appropriate. The castellum had 
usually 4 gates, one on each side.” There is evidence to prove that 





SOUTH GATE (PORTA DECUMANA ) OF THE SAALBURG, GERMANY 


the gate in the front side of the fort was called porta practoria, the 
same name by which the corresponding opening in the temporary 
camps was designated." It is reasonable to suppose that the same 
names were adopted for the 3 remaining gates. The porta 


decumana then, would be the gate opposite the porta practoria, 


at the point where the decuman cut the face of the camp furthest 
removed from the enemy. The portae principales opened in the 
other sides of the castellum, distinguished as dertra or sinistra, ac- 
cording as they were to the right or left of a person standing at the 
porta decumana and facing the interior of the fort. The via principalis 
was the street crossing the castellum on the line of the cardo. The 
decuman road (via decumana) connected the porta decumana with 


80The larger castella on the Solway-Tyne line in England have 6 gates, as has been 
noted, and are an exception to the general rule. 
3tTac. Hist. IV, 30: C.1.F. TH. 7480. 
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the central building. The via practoria connected the same central 
building with the porta praetoria. The via principalis was usually 
nearer the front than the rear of the castellum. 

The central building, to which reference has already been made, 
was the administrative center of the camp. It consisted of series of 
rooms grouped around one or two open courts. Its location was 
usually such that the margin of the via principalis was in alignment 
with one of its sides, while the via decumana, representing the course 
of the decuman, would, if extended, divide it into equal parts. The 
name praetorium, which designated the commander’s tent in the tem- 
porary camps, has usually been applied to the central building of the 
permanent forts. But this usage is probably inaccurate. The central 
building was not intended as a residence, for the commanders of forts 
were lodged in villas outside the walls. There is reason to believe 














SOUTH GATE OF THE SAALBURG WITH FLANKING TOWERS. THE CEN- 
TRAL BUILDING (PRAETORIUM ) IS SEEN THROUGH THE PORTALS 


that either a part or the whole of the central building was called the 
principia. 

The Saalburg represents the type of cohort “castella’” found in 
the later period on the line of the German frontier. This fort, the 
ancient name of which is unknown, is situated in a depression of the 
Taunus range, which forms a natural pass connecting the valley of 
the Main with that of the Lahn, at an altitude of 1,384% ft. (422 
meters) above the sea. The castellum lies 240.6 yds. (220 meters) 
south of the “Pfahlgraben” and about 10 miles north of Heddernheim, 
the site of the civitas Taunensium, the ancient urban center of the 
lain. 

The dimensions of the Saalburg are 150 by 100 Roman passus, 
equivalent to 750 by 500 Roman ft., or 726% by 484.3 ft. (221.45 by 
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147.18 meters). The present form dates from restorations carried 
out in the early part of the III century A. D. But the whole fort has, 
in recent years, been undergoing a process of reconstruction so as to 
present, as nearly as possible, the same appearance that it did during 
the latest period of Roman occupation. The rebuilding of the walls, 
towers, horreum, and central building were carried out in pursuance 
of an order of the Emperor William II, issued in 1897. 

The stone wall of enclosure is 15.7 ft. (4.80 meters) high and 
6.3 ft. (1.92 meters) thick. It is backed by a mound of earth, the top 
of which, at an elevation of 7.2 ft. (2.20 meters), served as a platform 
for the defenders. On the inner side the mound slopes down from 
the level of the platform to that of the interior of the camp. Above 
the platform the walls are constructed so as to form battlements, 
through the openings in which the soldiers could hurl their pikes at 
an approaching enemy. There were approximately 400 of these 
openings and as the garrison of the fort was a colors quingenaria 
(cohors II Raetorum civium Romanorum), consisting of 500 men, it 
will be seen that the number was insufficient to withstand a serious 
attack by a superior force. For if a man were assigned to each open- 
ing, adequate provision could not have been made for relieving those 
who were wounded or exhausted. 

The Saalburg is surrounded by 2 ditches. The 4 gates, one in 
sach of the 4 sides, are flanked by square towers 2 stories in height. 
The decuman gate alone has a double entrance. The via principalis 
crosses the fort at a distance from the rear wall corresponding to 1-3 
the length of the decuman. It was, therefore, nearer the decuman than 
the pretorium gate. 

The central building occupies an area of 131.2 by 196.8 ft. (40 
by 60 meters). <A large covered hall extends across its southern front, 
built over the line of the via principalis. It was probably the basilica, 
used as an assembly hall and room for exercise in bad weather. The 
central building contained 2 rectangular courts, corresponding in their 
relative position with the atrium and peristyle of a Roman house. 
Five doors open from the basilica into the covered portico surround- 
ing the first of these 2 courts. On the east side of this court there is a 
long, narrow room supposed to have served as the armamentarium or 
armory. The corresponding space on the west side of the court is 
occupied by 4 small rooms, the purpose of which is not known. The 
court contains a small shrine and 2 wells. 

One passes the portico at the rear of the first court to enter the 
inner one. At the rear of this second court was the shrine (sacellum) 
where the standards and statues of the military divinities were pre- 
served. The spaces on both sides of this were occupied by porticoes 
where statues and altars of the deified emperors were erected. On 
the east and west sides of the court were small chambers heated by 
hypocausts. One of these was probably intended as an excubitorium, 
or room for the soldiers on guard before the shrine. Others may have 
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been occupied by the tabularium or account and record office of the 
camp. 

Southwest of the Saalburg are extensive remains of a villa con- 
taining several large halls and smaller side rooms. This building was 
provided with heating arrangements and a bath. It was probably the 
residence of the commander of the fort and garrison, the prefect of 
the cohort. The ruined walls of the villa rise in places to a height of 
a little over 6 ft. (2 meters). 

GeorGeE H. ALLEN. 

University of Cincinnati. 











THE PORTICO BETWEEN THE TWO COURTS IN THE SAALBURG WITH THE 
SHRINE IN THE INNER COURT 


+ + + 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 


HE long wait for the new permit to excavate will probably 
be over before this is read, because Mr. Macalister is known 
to have left Constantinople for his field of work. Nothing 

is more mysterious in the present archeological situation 
than these long delays when men and money are ready and the Chris- 
tian world is eager for the work. One said lately that no extensive 
and thorough work, such as would induce Americans to contribute 
largely, can be done while permits have so limited a duration that, as 
soon as the work is well under way but not near completion, it must 
be stopped. Patience is not characteristic of Americans, but fortun- 
ately Englishmen do have it in large measure. 
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But besides the specific work awaiting Mr. Macalister, he is ex- 
ploring a large cave just inside of St. Stephen’s Gate at Jerusalem, 
and is studying 3 Greek inscriptions, lately found near the spot where 
Stephen is said to have been stoned, which refer to that event and 
the church once standing there. 

An interesting discovery has been made by the Germans at 
Ashur. They have found a black marble bead on which is an inscrip- 
tion stating that Shalmanezer brought it from the temple at Mebaha, 
the residence of Hazael of Damascus. Hazael is well known to us 
from his assassination of his royal master and his wars with Israel. 
It was Shalmanezer I! who conquerer him, and not Shalmanezer IV 
who besieged Samaria, as is told in 2 Kings XVII. But the inscrip- 
tion is very valuable because it names a Bible person, the king of Da- 
mascus for over 40 years. 

The volume issued by the Egypt Research Account on “Hyksos 
and Israelite Cities,’ describes Prof. Flinders Petrie’s good work at 
Tell-el-Gehudich and shows that he has found not only Raamses, the 
store city built by Israel, but the temple which Onias built for the 
Jews when they fled to Egypt in large numbers to escape the perse- 
cutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. This temple, by the way, had half 
the floor dimensions of that of Solomon and so was of the size of 
Zerubbabel’s and thus of the tabernacle of Moses. There would seem, 
therefore, to have been 3 structures which were half the size of the 
temples of Solomon and Herod. Herod’s temple was much broader 
in its front and higher than Solomon’s, but it seems to have had the 
same inside measurements. 

A tomb has been found near Mount Carmel bearing on its lintel 
the name ‘““Manaemos.” This is the Greek equivalent of “Menahem” 
and possibly means the King of Israel (2 Kings, XV), but more prob- 
ably a later man bearing that name, perhaps the leader of the Jewish 
revolt described by Josephus in his Jewish Wars. 

Looking forward hopefully to Mr. Macalister’s new work I shall 
he glad to extend the list of subscribers, who will receive the illus- 
trated Quarterly. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 

42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


$+ + 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


INDIAN VILLAGE SITE NEAR ALAMOGORDO, N. M.— 
The discovery of what was undoubtedly once a great Indian camp is 
reported from Alamogordo, N. M. The village site is on a high eleva- 
tion. Thousands of pieces of pottery, as well as many arrowheads 
were strewn around. Stone axes, round rocks or “bull killers” and 
many other stone implements are plentiful. 
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ANCIENT CHINESE VASE.—According to reports, a Chi- 
nese vase, known as Black Hawthorne, recently sold for $5,000. It 
was believed to be more than 1,000 years old, and was once one of the 
art treasures of their loyal palace at Pekin. It is entirely black, with 
only slight decoration of the Wai Tai design. 


BETTER ACCESS TO CERTAIN OF THE CLIFF DWELL- 
INGS.—“Now that a wagon bridge has been built across the river 
[Rio Grande] at Buckman, the lumber camp of the Ramon Land and 
Lumber Co., it will be much easier to reach the cliff dwellings in that 
section than heretofore.” [New Mexican, Sante Fe, N. M.] 


RUINS AT FORMI4E.—If reports are correct, it is an inter- 
esting discovery that has been made at Formiz in Italy. On a hill 
dominating both the Appian and the Herculaneum ways are some 


ruins thought to constitute the tomb of Cicero, who was assassinated 
near that spot. 


BAS-RELIEFS FOUND AT YOZGHAT.—Bas-reliefs which, 
with their inscriptions, are said to throw light on the civilization of 
ancient Babylon are reported to have been found at Yozghat in Asia 
Minor, where excavations are being carried on under the direction of 
Macridi Bey, of the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, 
and Dr. Hugo Winkler, of the University of Berlin. According to 
Mr. Pinches the tablet as found is only about one-fourth of the origi- 
nal. It is 6 by 4% in. and contains 94 lines of writing on the two 
sides. The text is divided into 18 paragraphs. The date assigned is 
1400 B.C. The language is similar to that in the letters from Arzawa 
in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. If, as is conjectured, it is in the Aryan 
language it is the oldest example of Indo-Germanic. Prof. Sayce 
thinks it is Hittite and has attempted a translation. It appears to be 
a letter from one prince to another, mentioning a man named Hahhi- 
mas, forests, gardens, the marriage of his daughter, together with 
certain deities and their priests and priestesses. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL TREASURES FOUND IN CEN- 
TRAL ASIA.—The discovery in Central Asia by Dr. Von Lecoq of 
some interesting ancient paintings and manuscripts is reported from 
3ombay. The paintings are upon stucco with gold leaf background, 
resembling Italian work. The manuscripts are in 10 different lan- 
guages, one of them entirely unknown. 


GREEK PAPYRI.—Dr. Grenfell reports the discovery during 
1906 of a number of Greek papyri at Oxyrhynchus. These include 
“some new Odes of Pindar, parts of the lost tragedy of Euripides on 
Hypsipyle, parts of a new Greek Historian, and of a commentary on 
the second book of Thucydides, the second half of the Symposium 
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and portions of two manuscripts of the Phedrus of Plato, of the 
Panegyricus of Isocrates and the speech of Demosthenes against 
Sceotus.” . 


SECRET SOCIETY OF “SEYMOS.”—‘"M. A. Chevrier has 
accompanied the presentation to the Museum of the Trocadero 
[Paris] of a musical instrument from the west coast of Africa (the 
French Guinea Coast) with some notes on the customs of the adepts 
of the secret society of the “‘Seymos,’ a system of fetichism prevailing 
among the natives. He considers that their observances indicate a 
higher mental condition than that of the existing Negro races, and 
are the survival of a more advanced social and intellectual era, from 
which these have degenerated.” 


GIFT OF COINS TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—Dr. F. 
-arkes Weber has just given a remarkable numismatic collection to 
the British Museum. From his entire collection the trustees were 
given permission to select everything they wished. Accordingly, they 
took 5,551 pieces. These range in date from early Greek and Chris- 
tian to modern times. The chief treasures are two fine leaden medals 
by Vittore Pisano and a unique portrait of Parcelsus. “Among the 
curiosities of the collection may be reckoned sections illustrating token 
coinage, primitive forms of currency, the technical processes of die- 
engraving and methods of forgery.” 


NEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS IN HAMPSHIRE, ENG- 
LAND.—Mr. W. Dale says that the County of Hampshire, England, 
has yielded him Neolithic implements of almost every kind—roughly 
chipped celts. carefully chipped celts, celts partly polished, celts en- 
tirely polished. He thinks the simple flake, the scraper and roughly 
chipped celt were the most common implements of Neolithic man. He 
does not believe Neolithic man used implements for tilling the soil, 
or that he knew and cultivated cereals in Britain. He is of the opinion 
that there was a distinct physical break between the periods in which 
Paleolithic and Neolithic man lived. 


JAR-HANDLES FROM GEZER.—The examination of jar- 
handles found in the mound at Gezer has explained one of the geneal- 
ogies given in the Book of Chronicles, and has shown it to be a real 
genealogy. Each handle bore the name of the maker, a scarab and 
the inscription, “For the king.’ The names, except for some minor 
differences due to copying, correspond with the names of potters re- 
corded in 1 Chron., [V, 16-23. This family of potters, descendants of 
Caleb, long inhabited a region south of Hebron. During the reign 
of Joash they enjoyed the patronage of the King of Judah. Later 
they were forced to seek another home south of Moab, whence thev 
eventually returned to settle in Bethlehem. 
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PART OF A NEW GOSPEL FOUND AT BEHNESA.—“The 


most important find of the year [Egypt Exploration fund] from the 
soint of view of Christian archeology, is undoubtedly that, by Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, of a vellum leaf containing 45 lines of a hitherto 
unknown Gospel. It describes a visit of Jesus to the Temple and 
his dispute with a Pharisee there on the failure of [esus and His dis- 
ciples to perform the ordinary ritual of purification. It not only de- 
scribes these ceremonies at length, but also shows a much greater 
mastery of the Greek language than displayed in the Synoptics; and 
it is said to be both picturesque and vigorous in its phraseology. It 
1s not vet decided whether it will be published separately or will go 
into Drs. Grenfell and Hunt’s annual volume.” [4 thenaeum, London. | 


EXCAVATING HERCULANEUM.—tThere has been much 
talk recently of making more extended excavations at Herculaneum. 
The difficulties of the proposed work are great, owing to the fact that 
the city was buried by volcanic material which has hardened, not by 
volcanic ash as was the case with Pompeii. But the results will, in all 
probabilty, be correspondingly of greater value, if we may judge from 
what little has been found already. The remarkable Greek and Greco- 
Roman bronzes in the Naples Museum came from a single villa in 
Herculaneum. Scraps of wall painting that give a hint of the dignity 
of Grecian painting were found there. While no manuscripts have 


been found in Pompeii, a large medical and scientific library has been 
discovered in Herculaneum. 


EGYPTIAN MEDICINE.—There is much evidence in inscrip- 
tions and manuscripts that the ancient Egyptians practised medicine 
and surgery extensively. Probably their practice was based on little 
knowledge of anatomy. Each physician treated only one or two 
diseases. The sick were exposed in public places so that others who 
had suffered similarly might tell them of helpful remedies. Diseases 
of the eye were best understood and received both medical and surgi- 
cal treatment. The most important medical manuscript found in 
Egypt is the Papyrus Ebers, written 3000 B. C., and discovered in 
Memphis. Disease, according to the Egyptians, was due to the anger 
of some deity, the result of the triumph of evil in its struggle with 
good—an idea which is still very general throughout Africa and Asia, 


and which at some time has been prevalent i in modified forms, in almost 
every race. 


ANCIENT TEMPLE AT THEBES.—A notable find, “con- 
sidered by many the greatest of the year (1906) was made in a tem- 
ple believed to be the oldest at Thebes, which has just been excavated. 
It is a natural-sized Hathor cow, cut out of sandstone and painted, 
in a perfect state of preservation. This is the first time on record 
that a shrine containing a god or goddess has been met with intact. 
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A message was at once sent to Cairo, and soldiers were sent to guard 
it; but before they arrived Mr. Currelly, who was engaged in the 
work, sat up all night with the charge to protect her from harm. The 
shrine was built of sandstone blocks, covered with stucco, and elabo- 
rately painted and sculptured with the pictures of Thothmes and 
Merit Ra and the cow of Hathor. The whole shrine was taken down 
and carefully transported, together with the cow, to Cairo, where it 
has been rebuilt in the Cairo Museum. Experts declare this to be 
the finest specimen of Egyptian animal sculpture yet found.” [The 
Church Standard. ] 


ANGLO-SAXON CEMETERY.—An extensive Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery has been discovered in Ipswich, England. One hundred and 
thirty-five graves have been examined already and the work is still 
continuing. Among the relics found were “spear-heads, knives, and 
other objects of iron and bronze; some rare fibulz; a silver ring- 
necklace with amber bead, said to be unique, and a large Frankish 
buckle, beside numerous necklaces of beads.” A number of urns of 
rough construction were found, either in the graves or buried sepa- 
rately. One coin of Marcus Aurelius, A. D. 161, was found in a 
woman’s grave. Only one case of cremation has appeared thus far 
in the cemetery. The vases were plain and not the kind usually used 
as cineraries. The heads were in a uniform direction, southwest. 
Swords and long brooches of Norwegian type were absent as well as 
bracelet-clasps, Roman and Saxon coins. “The square-headed 
brooches formed a remarkable series and their ornamentation con- 
firmed the opinion that the burials did not extend over a long period.” 


FINDS AT OLYMPIA.—According to newspaper reports, Dr. 
Dorpfeld has recently been carrying on excavations on the site of 
Olympia in the Peloponnesus. His work has been in the Cella and 
Opisthodomos of the Temple of Hera, and in the Sanctuary of Pelops. 
Under the floor of the Herzeum he found objects of later date than 
the temple, showing that the floor had been relaid. According to re- 
port, one of the most remarkable finds is a lion’s claw with a small - 
human foot in a pointed shoe standing upon it. As this is of the same 
material as that from which the large head of Hera, found previously 
near by, is carved, it is thought that this may have formed part of the 
footstool of a seated figure of the goddess. Lower down were dis- 
covered in a “black earth layer,” fragments of pottery, bronzes, and 
terra cotta figures. Among the bronzes two figures of animals, a 
bowl and particularly a 9 in. high statuette, which undoubtedly be- 
longs to a period previous to the building of the temple, and which is 
classed in the geometrical style, may be mentioned. There is nothing 
remarkable about the pottery fragments. 


EGYPTIAN RELICS AT JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVER- 
SITY.—A despatch in the Washington Herald from Baltimore says 
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that due to the influence of James T. Dennis, John Hopkins Univer- 
sity has recently come into possession of a collection of antiquities 
found at Deir-el-Bahari, the burial field of ancient Thebes. The rel- 
ics were found on the site of the Temple of Hathor, the Mortuary 
temple of King Mentuhoten IT, 2176 to 2130 B. C. The most inter- 
esting of these objects now in Baltimore is a block of limestone about 
3 ft. long on which is a relief of a crocodile with a fish in its mouth. 
This was part of the decoration of the south colonnade of the temple. 
There is also a fragment of stone with an incised hieroglyph of un- 
usual size. The pottery in the collection comprises 31 earthenware 
vessels of various sizes and shapes, with some fragments of blue 
glazed faience. The pieces are in a good state of preservation, and 
include wine bottles, water jars, large pots for cooking, drinking cups, 
and libation bowls. Two of the jars show spiral decorations charac- 
teristic of Mycenzan pottery. A tool and fragments which seem to 


be mementoes of the workmen who partially demolished the temple 
about 1100 B. C. were found. 


ROMAN POTTERY IN THE THAMES.—Tradition tells of 
the wreck of a vessel laden with “Samian ware” on Pudding-pan 
Rock, a shoal in the Thames estuary. A number of such bowls have 
been dredged from the Rock. These discoveries drew attention as 
long ago as 1778. Recent investigations demolished the theory that 
the ware was manufactured on the spot, for no wasters or handbricks, 
no moulds or potter’s stamps have been recovered from the Rock. 
Some of the potters whose names are on the ware are known to have 
worked at Lezoux in the IT century A. D.. One hundred and sixty- 
seven specimens from the shoal have been examined recently. There 
are 14 shapes, representing the work of 30 potters. The bulk of the 
ware is unornamented except for ivy leaves in slip on some of the 
rims. It is fine red with coralline glaze. One two-handled vase of 
an entirely different ware is among the specimens, and also a speci- 
men of “Tuscan” ware. The paste is pale brown with black surface 
of fine quality. A bowl of one of the Rock types but with a strange 
potter’s name has been found in Norfolk. It contained coins that 
were deposited in 175 A. D. “The name of the Rock is due to the 
Whitstable custom of serving the ‘pudding-pie’ in these vessels on 
Ash Wednesday, and the association of 14 strictly contemporaneous 


forms from the wreck will be of service in dating Romano-British 
remains.” 


REPORT OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY.—tThe fortieth report of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Anthropology by F. W. Putnam is just 
at hand. Field work is being carried on under the direction of the 
Museum, in Central America, which has furnished much valuable 
material for the study of the physical characteristics, arts, culture, 
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and hieroglyphic writing of the ancient inhabitants. Mr. Edward 
H. Thompson has sent a number of molds of interesting sculptures 
at Chichen Itza. Mr. Maler has made an extensive report, soon to be 
published with illustrations. | 

During the summer, Mr. M. R. Harrington conducted the fourth 
annual expedition to western New York, where an ancient Iriquois 
site was explored. A good collection of implements, ornaments, pot- 
tery, and skeletons was made, including some new forms and rare 
types. 

“During the summer of 1906 Mr. Ernest Volk continued his re- 
searches for the Museum in the glacial deposits near Trenton, N. J., 
in connection with my [F. W. Putnam] long-continued study of the 
antiquity of man in the Delaware valley. Several palzolithic imple- 
ments were found, and additional geological facts were obtained in 
confirmation of the antiquity of man in the valley.” 

An expedition to South America under the auspices of the Mu- 
seum with Dr. W. C. Farabee as director was organized to start in 
December, 1906. Arequipa, Peru, will be the field headquarters. 
The purpose is to study the native peoples of the Eastern Andean 
region of Peru, Brazil, Bolivia and Argentina. The expedition is to 
-last three years. A phonograph is to be used in the study. 

Other investigations are being carried on at Mandan, North 
Dakota, by G. F. Will, H. J. Spinden, and Dr. Roland B. Dixon; 
among the Indians of California by Dr. Dixon, and among the pre- 
historic earthworks in the Ohio valley, especially the Bryson Mound, 
by Dr. Farabee. 

In the Museum itself work has gone on in the identification and 
labeling of collections from the Pacific Islands and from American 
Indian tribes. Several models representing the dwellings and cus- 
toms of North American Indians have been constructed under careful 
supervision. 

Gifts to the Museum during 1905-06 have been numerous. and 
cover a wide range both as to character and geographical distribution. 
In this list are included weapons, baskets, and household utensils 
from British Columbia; slat armor from Canyon Tom; Indian cere- 
monial drums; a-ceremonial knife with large leaf-shaped flint blade 
set in a long wooden handle, the part nearest the blade being inlaid 
with small pieces of Haliotis shell, obtained from a Mission Indian of 
Southern California; stone implements; two colored drawings of the 
caryatid figures at the entrance of the Painted Chamber in the Temple 
of the Tigers; specimens of Norse wood-carving; and a guitar from 
Senegambia, Africa. 

The American Museum of Natural History in New York has 
recognized the completion of Dr. Putnam’s half century of connection 
with Harvard by the gift to the Museum of a collection of ethno- 
logical material to fully illustrate the life of the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands. 








